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PORTFOLIO OF PORTRAITS AT ARRAS. 


At the present time, when so much attention is 
directed to historical portraiture, probably many 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will be interested in 
the following particulars of a volume of drawings 
which is preserved in the public library of Arras, 


and whic 
that collection, compiled by M. Jules Quicherat :— 


“944, 2°, Recueil des portraits historiques, in-folio 
mag? Papier. Exécution du xvi sidcle. Ce précieux 
recueil, fait vers l’an 1560, se compose d’une série de por- 
traits exécutés & la mine de plomb ou & la sanguine, 
Waprés des originaux peints, la plupart d’un triés-beau 
caractére. Le plus ancien est Philippe de Valois; le plus 
moderne est celui de Charles IX. Nul doute que ces 
portraits n’aient été tirés du musée des Archiducs d’Au- 
triche, comtes de Flandre, 304 piéces.” 


A fuller account of this volume, and a list of its 


contents, has been given by Mons. A. Dinaux of 


Valenciennes in his Archives Historiques et Lit- 
téraires, troisiéme série, 1852, iii. 149-169. This 
Writer appears to consider that the volume in 
uestion furnished the materials from which Isaac 
ullart derived the portraits published in his 
Académie des Sciences et des Arts, contenant les vies 


is thus described in the catalogue of 


et les éloges histori des hommes illustres de 
| diverses nations, published in 1682, and for which 
| the engravers Nicolas de Larmessin and Edmunde 
de Boulonois were employed. These artists exe- 
| cuted for Bullart the considerable number of 249 
| portraits, of which some at least, says M. Dinaux, 
| were taken from the portfolio now at Arras, and, as 
he seems to infer, nearly all; for he adds the remark, 
that the published work contains only 249 sub- 
jects, while the portfolio has 304. M. Dinaux, 
however, agrees with M. Quicherat in assignin 
the drawings to the sixteenth century; in which 
case they cannot have been made for Bullart, but 
must have been found by him already collected. 
He states that above each personage is the name, 
in writing bearing too evidently the character of 
the sixteench century to be mistaken. In one 
a the draughtsman is conjectured to have 
en an Italian, because on two pages he has left 
five lines of Italian: elsewhere he is suggested to 
have been the Flemish artist Jerome Bos, because 
among the five painters whose heads are brought 
together, panadl the end of the book, he alone 
is modestly introduced without any term of 
eulogy : — 
“ Maistre Jehan Belleyambe, paintre excellent. 
Raphael d’Urbin, paintre excellent. 
Jeronimus Bos, paintre. 
Maistre Rogier, painctre de grand renom. 
Maistre David, painctre excellent.” 


These painters are followed by the historians 
Froissart, Monstrelet, and Commines; but the 
great bulk of the collection consists, as might 
be expected, of the sovereigns and nobility of 
Flanders. 

I will now transcribe the inscriptions belonging 
to those portraits which relate to the history of 
England or Scotland : -— 


Page 10. “ Henry VII roy d’Angleterre.” 

Page 12. “ Isabeau roine d’Angleterre.” 

Page 13, “ Isabella roine d’Angleterre, fille de Henry 
VIII. (C'est la fameuse Elisabeth.)” 

Page 14. “ Jacques roy d’Escoce [V du nom, né le 16 
mars 1472, et mort le 10 septembre 1513.” 

Page 15. “ Marguerite d’Angleterre, royne d’Escoce, 
seur de Henry VIII roy d’ Angleterre, femme de Jacques 
IV, roy ad’ Escoce.” 

Page 16. “ Sire Bernard Stuart, lord Ofobeny (d’Au- 
bigny), escossois, capitaine et gouverneur général de 
larmeée de Charles roy de France quant il alla & Naples.” 

Page 17, “ Jacques roy d’Escoce.” 

Page 22. “ L’Egyptienne qui rendit santé par art de 
médecine au roy d’Escoce abandonné des médecins.” 

Page 23. “ Pierre Varbeck, de Tournay, supposé pour 
Richard duc d’Jorck, second fils d’Edouard IV* roy 
d’Angleterre l’an 1492, fut pendu & Londres sur la fin de 
Van 1499,” 

Page 25. “ Sandre Aliberton: combastit en ung camp 
en la ville de Edimbourg et advint que son adversaire en 
glissant tombist et Sandres s’arresta en luy disant : 
Levez-vous ; lequel se leva et se déffendist, combattant en 
telle sorte qu’il blessa fort ledict Sandres, et fust le com- 
bat fort rayde, mais en la fin ledict Sanders mist & mort 
son dict adversaire.” 








456 


Page 37. “ Humfroid duc de Glocestre, deuxitme Mary 
de Jacquelynne de Baviére, contesse de Haynnault.” 

[Followed by two portraits of Francq de Boorselle, 
conte d’Ostrevant, her fourth husband. } 

Page 65. “ Marguerite de Jorck, troisitme femme de 
Charles de Bourgongne, dict le Téméraire.” 

Page 255. “ Messire Jehan de Compans, de pays de 
Gascongne vint en Escoche 
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yur faire combat a pied | 


jusques ad ce que Yon verroit le sang que ung des deux | 


seroit blesché.’ 
Page 256. “ Ung Chevallier d’Artois nommé Beauffort, 


vint en Escoce pour exercer armes, et rompist trois lances 


dune course.” 

Page 258. “ Messire Anthoyne Darses, S* de la Bastie 
en Daulphyné, appellé le chevallier blancq, vint en Escoce 
accompaignié de trois sieurs, assavoir Monsieur de Sainct 
Maurice, Jehan Joffroy S* de Dompierre, et Guillaume 
Dorbecke, pour faire joustes & fer mollu et tranchant. 
Ledict Joffroy S* de Dompierre fut tué en 
jouste.” 

Page 269. “ L’archevesque de St. Andrieu, fils batard 
du roy d’Escoce, quy fust occis & la bataille avec son pére 
contre les Anglois.” 


ladicte | 


| eldest son and 


Page 270. “ Thomas Valsey, cardinal d’Yorck, auteur 
du schisme.” 
Page 287. “Jehan de Mandeville, chevalier, natif | 


d’Angleterre, grand voyageur tant par mer que par terre 
en plasieurs quartiers du monde, comme le peult veir par 
ses escripts, morut lan 1372. Gist aux Willemins lez la 
cité de Liége. 

The notices of the 
Scotland (me ntioned under Nos. 255, 256, 

258) provoke one’s curiosity, and suggest the in- 
quiry whether any memorials of their feats are 
preserved in that country. Isit probable that their 

rtraits were drawn in Scotland, together with 
that of the Egyptian (No. 22) who was successful 
in prescribing for the King of Scots? I would 
further inquire of our northern friends, what is 
remembered of their doughty champion Sandy 
Haliburton (No. 25), who slew his antagonist in 
fair field in the good town of Edinburgh, and has 
Scotland any copy of his portrait ? J.G.N. 


“THE SECRETS OF ANGLING,” BY 


Sir Harris Nicolas, in his edition of Walton’s 


knights errant who visited | 
and | 


Angler (1836, vol. ii. p. 408), examines the ques- | 


tion of the authorship of the above rare book, and 
concludes by ascribing it to John Dennys, a 
younger son of Sir Walter Dennys, of the county 
of Gloucester, who e spoused Agnes, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Robert Davers, or Danvers. There 
seems reason to doubt the accuracy of this deduc- 
tion. I have been favoured by ‘the Rey. H. N. 
Ellacombe, of Bitton, with a pe digree showing six 
descents from the above Sir Walter Dennys; and 
Mr. Ellacombe adds a suggestion that the real 
author of the poem was more probably Sir Wal- 
ter’s great-grandson, the John Dennys who was 
buried at Pucklechurch in 1609, four years, that 


is to say, previous to the publication of the yolume. 
The pedigree i is as follows : — 
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Sir Walter Dennys = Agnes, daughter and heir of Robt, 


| Davers, or Danvers, 


| 
* John Dennys, = 
of Pucklechurch, 


Fortune, widow of Wm, Kemys, of 
Newport, and dau. of Thos, Norton, 
of Bristol, 





—— dau. of Edw. Trve, of Hard- 
wick, co. Gloucester ; died 1583, at 
Pucklechurch. 


| 
Hugh Dennys, = 
died 1559. | 


ee John Dennys, 
died 1609, buried 
at Pucklechurch, 


Elianor, or Helena, dau. of Thos, 
| Millet, co. Warwick, 


Henry Dennys, =.... 
son and heir. 


Margaret, dau. of Sir George Speke, of 
White Lackington, co, Somerset, 


John Dennys, 


heir, died 1638, 





= Mary, dau. and coh. of Nat. Hill, of 
Hutton; died 1698, annis plena; 
buried at Pucklechurch. 


John Dennys, 
owner of Bitton 
Farm; died 1660. 


No date is associated with Sir Walter Dennys, 
but on referring to a more detailed pedigree from 
the same source, I find that his eldest son, Sir 
William Dennys, “founded a guild in the year 
1520;” we may therefore reasonably assign his 
birth to the latter part of the fifteenth century, or 
to the very beginning of the sixteenth. These pre- 
mises are borne out by the fact that John, his 
second brother (author of the Secrets according to 
Sir Harris Nicolas), left a son, Hugh Dennys, who 
died in 1559, and at no immature age, since he 
was married and had four offspring. If, therefore, 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s assumption be correct, we 
must ascribe the poem to the early part, or at the 
latest to the middle, of the sixteenth century, 
whereas its style and general character belong, 
apparently, to a later period. Collateral evidence 
on the side of Mr. Ellacombe’s opinion is to be 
found in the fact that R. I. (Roger Jackson) in 
his dedication of the volume to Mr. John Har- 
borne, of Tackley, does not throw the poem far 
back, ina posthumous sense, but merely says,— 

“This poem being sent vnto me to be printed after the 
death of the author, who intended to have done it in his 
life, but was preuented by death,” &e. &c. 

Had the Secrets been in existence half a century, 
some allusion would surely have been made to the 
fact. 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt, in his Handbook to Early 
English Literature, cites the bibliography of the 
book under notice as being “very unsettled.” I 


had hoped he would have contributed something 
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toits settlement ; but such is not the case. “ There 
seem to have been four editions,” he says, “‘ the 
second and third undated.” Undated, yes; but 
merely because the binder’s knife has shorn away 
the lower part of the imprint of the only two 
copies of these editions that are known to be ex- 
tant. There is no direct reason for supposing that 
they were dateless at their publication. In his 
description of the Bodleian copy of the first edition 
he appears to have been guided by Bohn’s Lowndes, 
for he adopts (as I did myself, in the first instance, 
from want of evidence) one of the blunders of that 
authority. 


The copy in question is not Milner’s copy, which 


is thus described in his sale catalogue :—“ Denny’s 
Secrets of Angling, a Poem, augmented with many 
approved Experiments by Lawson, frontispiece, 
date cut off.” This was evidently, therefore, a 
mutilated copy of the edition of 1652, in which 
alone the woodcut figures as a frontispiece. The 
Bodleian copy, on the other hand, is complete ; 
has no mention of Lawson on the title-page (he 
comes in with the second edition), and bears the 
imprint of 1615. It must have found its way into 
the library at an earlier date, for two compilers of 
angling-book lists, Mr. White, of Crickhowell (in 
1806-7), and Mr. Appleby (in 1820), refer to it. 
The former states that it was entered under the 
name of John Davies, of Kidwelly. 
T. WEstTwoop. 


JUNIUS: “CANDOR LETTERS”: “ITRENARCH.” 

In the first volume of the Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Francis, p. 344, note, a pamphlet is mentioned, 
printed about 1774, with the following title: — 

“The Irenarch, a Justice of Peace’s Manual ; addressed 
to the Gentlemen in the Commission of Peace for the 
County of Leicester, by a Gentleman of the Commis- 
sion.” 


To which is prefixed “A dedication to Lord 
Mansfield by another hand.” Of this “singular 
volume” (according to Mr. Parkes), one copy only 
is known to exist, which belonged to Sir P. Francis. 

“ The Irenarch,” he also observes, “ could be written by 
none but Junius himself. It is one of and the last of the 
Candor and Junius pamphlets, and appears on the whole 
the most remarkable of all the Candor and Junius pro- 
ductions, There is no publisher’s name. It is not entered 
at Stationers’ Hall. No copy has hitherto come to light 
except Francis’s own copy. Was it ever published, or 
was Francis afloat to India before its publication ?” 


After this exciting description, enough to in- 


flame the cupidity of an old collector, like myself, | 


to the verge of distraction, I was about to ring 


my bell and prepare for an immediate journey to | 


London, with full intention, dark November as it 
is, to rummage every tract depét in the metropolis, 
from Goswell Street to Hotten’s in the far west, 
in search of this unique and most covetable 





| pamphlet, when it occurred to me that, after all, 


| the tract intended, and so unhesitatingly ascribed 


to Junius, might only be a copy of a very common 
one, namely, the 1774 edition of the Jrenarch of 
Dr. Ralph Heathcote, the author of Sylva. It 
corresponds exactly in title, size, date, and cha- 
racter with the one mentioned by Mr. Parkes, and 
it is most improbable that there should be two 
perfectly distinct tracts with every circumstance 
of resemblance. In Dr. Heathcote’s short Auto- 
biography (Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 1812, 
8vo, vol. iii. p. 539), he observes : — 

“In 1771 I published The Irenarch, a Justice of Peace’s 
Manual, In 1774 was published the second edition of the 
Trenarch with a large dedication to Lord Mansfield. This 
dedication contains much miscellaneous matter relating 
to laws, policy, and manners, and was at the same time 
written with a view to oppose and check that outrageous, 
indiscriminate, and boundless invective which had been 
repeatedly levelled at this illustrious person. But the 
public was disposed, perversely as I imagined, to mis- 
understand me. They conceived that, instead of de- 
fending, I meant to insult and abuse Lord Mansfield, and 
this, as should seem, because writing under a feigned cha- 
racter, | did by way of enlivening my piece, treat the 
noble Lord with a certain familiarity and gaiety of spirit. 
Upon this, in 1781, I published a third edition of the 
Irenarch, setting my name at full length, and frankly 
avowing my real purpose.” 

Sir P. Francis’s copy may be without the title- 
page. Mr. H. Merivale will probably have seen 
it, and if so, can say whether my conjecture is 
correct, and whether the two Jrenarchs are not 
identical. 

I have been forcibly reminded, in carefully 
going over Sir Philip’s Memoirs, which I have 
read with great interest, of a conversation I had 
with my late friend Joseph Parkes some time be- 
fore his death, on the theory he so perseveringly 
espoused. He explained to me the variety of 
proof which he was bringing to bear, in his forth- 
coming work, in support of Sir Philip’s claim, 
which he pred - Foes would for ever settle the 
subject by a process amounting to a moral de- 
monstration. [ in reply quoted Bishop Warbur- 
ton: — 

“Of all visionary projects, the pretending to settle a 
point, to end the disputes about it, is the most foolish. 
One half of your readers, from stupidity, cannot see it, 
and the other half, from malice, will not acknowledge it. 
So the old Mumpsimus still goes on.” 


I hoped, I told him, that his Demonstration, 
like many others that I could name, would not 
create more fresh doubts than it would afford 
solution of old ones, and that, as regarded my- 
self in particular, it would not, what, however, 
it actually has done, convert a mere sceptic into a 
thorough and settled unbeliever. 

Jas, CROSSLEY. 


| 
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“VENA SCRITTA.” 


I am aware that rock inscriptions are found in 
various parts of Italy, and among them I may men- 
tion Corneto and Castel d’ Asso, and also Ferentino, 
where there is a very interesting inscription on 
the natural rock called by the peasantry “La 


Fata,” “the Fairy,” recording the munificence of | 


Aulus Quinctilius Pal. Priscus to the inhabitants 
of Ferentinum. The inscription, however, of 
which I am going to speak has never, so far as I 
am aware, been noticed by any traveller. 

I had spent -the night pleasantly in the hospit- 
able house of the priest of Licenza, the site of 
Horace’s Sabine farm, and proceeded in the morn- 
ing on foot with a guide along the slopes of 
Campanile, the ancient Lucretilis, to the Fontana 
Bella, which gushes, like many other springs of 
Italy, suddenly from the side of the hill 
was the fourth fountain which I had seen claiming 


| 


his | 


to represent the celebrated Fons Bandusia of | 
Horace (Carm. iii. 13); and if coolness and pic- | 
turesqueness of scenery are to decide the —_— 


I do not hesitate to give my vote to Fontana 
Bella. There are indeed no trees overhanging its 
waters, but it is in a position where they might 
very well be, and where they would afford an 
agreeable shade to the weary oxen and wander- 
ing flocks. Its coolness and freshness are such — 
“ut nec 
Frigidior Thracam nec purior ambiat Hebrus.” 

I had stated to my host that I intended to cross 
the summit of Lucretilis, and, proceeding along 
the slopes of the mountains, to make my way to 
Correse, the site of the ancient Cures, the birth- 
place of Numa Pompilius. Inquiring whether he 
could point out any interesting remains on my 
way, he drew my attention to a rock inscription 
called “Vena Scritta,” “the engraved rock,” as it 
is known among the peasantry. It is about four 
miles from Fontana Rell, and close to an old 
castle, La Sponga, which I found very pictur- 
esquely placed among the hills. Here, on the solid 
rock, I found an inscription like that which I 
had seen at Ferentinum, but the meaning is enig- 
matical. The rock was in its natural state, twelve 
feet in height, and ten in breadth. The letters 
are four inches in height, and at a distance of 
eight inchesfrom each other. They are well formed, 
and most of them very distinct. The letters are 
the following :— 

F.0.8 .M.A.B.R. F.C. 
There seemed to be three or four letters more, 
but they are nearly obliterated. The peasantry 
have no tradition respecting the meaning of these 
letters, nor yet how they came to be on a rock so 
far removed from human habitations; they have 
been there from time immemorial. On the oppo- 


site side from La Sponga rises Monte Morrone, 
with the remains of a Gothic castle. 


I have been 


thus pane ee of the inser 
tion, that future travellers who may have seen thig 
note may have no difficulty in finding the spot, 
The marauders of Garibaldi must have it 
the other day in their approach to Tivoli. 
Cravururp Tarr Ramer, 


GARIBALDI FAMILY. 


The following story, from the Historia Ludicra 
Rhodigini, may be interesting at the present time, 
He professes to take it from Sigonius de Regno 
Ital. |, 2, ann. 661 : — 

“ Omnium verd perfidorum perfidiam vicit Garibaldus 
Taurinatium Princeps. 1s enim a Gundeberto, cum fratre 
Pertharito de Regno Longobardorum contendente, missus 
ad Grimoaldum Ducem Beneventanum petitum auxilium, 
suasit Beneventano ut regnum sibi ex opportuna fratrum 
discordia vindicaret. Hine ad Gundebertum rediens 
Beneventani sibi suppetias ferentis nuntiavit adventum, 
cauto tamen usurum consilio monet, si loricam sub veste 
tegat, nondum experte fidei ne se inermis committat, 
Quod ubi Gundibertus probavit, clam monet Grimoaldum, 
sibi sagaciter caveat, nam ejus occidendi causa, Gunde- 
bertum armatum ei occursurum. Itaque in amplexu 
mutuo sentiens Grimoaldus loricam subesse, quasi de in- 
sidiis jam certus, confestim Gundebertum gladio stricto 
confodit. Nec ita multo post a sicariis obtruncatus est 
Garibaldus, de cujus nomine* Gran Ribaldo’ hodie dicitur 
quisquis est insigniter sceleratus.” [| Balthass, Bonif. 
Rhodigini Hist. Ludic. lib, viii. ch. xx. De Prinej 


| Perjuriis, p. 243, ed. Bruxelle, Mommart. .p, 1656, 


4to. ] 

“ But the perfidy of all perfidious princes was outdone 
by GariBpaLpI, Prince or Turry. This man was sent 
by Gundebert, who was at that time disputing the king- 
dom of Lombardy with his brother Pertharit | some call 
him Pentharit |, to ask assistance from Grimaldi, Duke of 
Benevento [or Friuli]. He persuaded the Beneventan to 
take advantage of this quarrel between the brothers, and 
to seize the kingdom for himself. On ‘is return, he re- 
ported the approach of the Duke of Benevento with sup- 
plies; but advised Gundibert to take precautions for his 
own safety by wearing a shirt of mail beneath his vest, 
and not to trust himself unarmed to one whose good faith 
had not yet been proved. Gundebert approved of this 
advice; and GARtBALD1 then secretly warns Grimaldi to 
provide carefully for his own safety, as Gundebert meant 
to come armed to the meeting for the purpose of assassin- 
ating him. And so when they met, and mutually em- 
braced, Grimaldi feeling the mail-shirt beneath the dress, 
and being thus convinced of the intended treachery, in- 
stantly drew his sword and pierced Gundebert through 
But not long after GArra.pr himself was slain by 
assassins, and from his name any remarkable villain is to 
this day called ‘ Gran Ribaldo.’ ” 

There are, of course, many opponents of the 
Italian patriot who would cordially endorse the 
opinion of Rhodiginus, and who would not be 
eo to assert that the modern bearer of the name 


| betrays his true descent from the perfidious prince 
| of Turin; but setting aside all party-feeling and 





the fanciful derivation of the expression “ Gran 
Ribaldo,” does, or does not, Garibaldi really be- 
long by descent to the family of the man mem- 
tioned in this history ? E. A. D. 
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MoaatvurE or GrorcE III.—I had this year 
the good fortune to meet with a very nicely- 
painted enamel miniature of George IIL when a 
yery young man. It seems to have been an ad- 
mirable likeness, if one may judge from the strong 
resemblance it bears to him in after-life, as well 


to the portraits of his two sisters which were | 


exhibited among the portraits at South Kensing- 
ton this year. He is represented with his hair 
powdered, and dressed in three roll curls on each 
side, and wears a coat of crimson velvet enriched 
with gold embroidery, together with the star and 
ribbon of the Garter. On the back of the minia- 
ture, painted in the enamel, is the inscription : — 


400 
Gaetano 
Manini . M* 
r. G 2. 

The date 1755 shows it to have been painted 
when he was eighteen years of age, and it is the 
earliest portrait of him which I remember to have 
seen. ‘Lhere is also an additional interest from 
the artist Gaetano Manini, Milanese. In Bryan’s 
Dictionary he is stated to have been born about 
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1730; to have “ painted history in the gaudy and | 


frivolous style of the modern Italian school ;” to 
have come to England a little before 1775, and 
to have died between 1780 and 1790. Edwards 
states that he was commonly called Cavaliere 
Manini ; gives a similar description of his artistic 
qualities, and adds that he was an improvisatore. 


| 


Neither, however, mention anything of his being a | 


painter of portraits or miniatures, or an artist in 
enamel. As George III. was not in Italy in 1755, it 
seemsclear that Manini was in England at an earlier 
time than the date given in those works, and 
moreover that he was no bad painter of miniature 
inenamel. I should like to know whether any 
other works by this artist exist. The enamel 
painters of that time do not seem to have been 
much noticed except Zincke, but there was a good 
school of enamel painting in England as well as 
on the Continent at that time. I have a very 
large and fine enamel by Craft, and a beautiful 
miniature by Bechdolf,a German : persons of whom 
little or nothing is known, and no mention of 
them made in any work. Octavius More@an. 
10, Charles Street, St. James’s, 


EBENEZER BAILLIE.—Associated with the name 
of the poet Burns, the following newspaper ex- 
tract may not be without interest in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” I found it in The Scotsman of October 
26, 1867 :— 


“A CENTENARIAN, AND CoMPANION OF THE PoET 
Burns.—It may not be generally known that there lives 
at Whiting Bay, Island of Arran, a centenarian wha was 
a companion of Robert Burns. His name is Ebenezer 
Baillie, and he is a native of Dalrymple, near Ayr. He was 
born May 7th, 1767, thus making him one hundred years 
and five months old. When a boy he was at school and 
slept in the same bed with the poet ; his brother, a tailor, 
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also made clothes for him, and the two amused themselves 
writing verses together. Ebenezer came to Arran eighty 
years ago as a weaver, but farmed a little, and in summer 
employed himself at the herring fishing. He worked at 
weaving till he was ninety years of age. For the last 
six years he has mostly been confined to bed, but the 
other day he was sufficiently well to sit on a chair and 
have his likeness taken by a photographer. His facul- 
ties, we are told, are all sound ; and as he is intelligent 
and has a correct memory, he can talk freely of events 
which happened ninety years ago. He has a large and 
well built head, has been a temperately living man, and 
notwithstanding his great age, has the appearance ot 
living for some time yet.—A. § S. Herald.” 
J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


“ DIFFERENT TO.” — Several years ago, I called 
attention in “N. & Q.” to this corruption. It has 
spread greatly since then: in the numbers of 
“N. & Q.” for August are three instances of it. 
How can one person or thing differ to another ? 
UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 


THe PrRoNvNCIATION OF SovEREIGN.—I was 
somewhat surprised the other day to hear a friend 
of mine defending swvvereign as being the correct 
pronunciation of sovereign. It strikes me that this 
is “an exploded idea,” which should be put aside 
with Room, Lunnon, and the other maltreated words 
lately discussed in your pages. Surely, by this 
time, sovereign has been long enough in use to be 
thoroughly anglicised. Granted that the word 
came to us through the French souverain, it seems 
to me great affectation to allow our pronunciation 
to be constantly referring to this etymological 
fact. What is the opinion of your learned corre- 
spondents ? Sr. SwIrHrn, 


Epwarp Bartox. — Looking through some 
memoranda written some years ago, I came across 
the following inscription on the monument of 
Edward Barton, Ambassador of Queen Elizabeth 
to the Ottoman Porte, who, to avoid the plague 
raging during the year 1597 at Constantinople, took 
refuge in the adjacent islet of Halke (Xdaxn), 
where he, however, shortly afterwards fell a victim 
to the scourge, and was interred outside the prin- 
cipal door of the church attached to the convent 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and situated in a 
forest of cypress and pines, on the summit of one 
of its two mountains : — 

“ Eduardo Barton, 
Illustrissimo Serenisse Anglorum Regine Oratori, 
Viro Prestantissimo, 
Qui post reditum a bello Hungarico quo cum 
Invicto Turcar. Imperatore 
Profectus fuerat, 
Diem obiit pietatis ergo, 
#tatis An: 35, 
Sal: verd mpxcvti. 
xvit. Kal. Januar.” 

This Edward Barton, whom I have been un- 

able to find noticed anywhere, was, if I am not 
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mistaken, the first ambassador from the English 
Court to the Ottoman. 

It is curious that many gravestones forming 
the pavement of the Trinity Abbey, on the same 
islet of Halke, bear epitaphs without mentioning 
the names of the persons buried there, but simply 
soliciting prayers for the repose of their soul. 

RHODOCANAKIS. 

Bath. 

A New Worp.—Sensation novelists have much 
to answer for: not content with the construction 
of improbable plots, they put spurious and ill- 
sounding words in circulation. Prominent among 
these verbal barbarisms is ‘Awd, which, to the 
credit of lexicographers, has not yet found its 
way into any dictionary. It has an affected 
sound, and seems the fragmentary portion of the 
word soap-sud, pronounced with a lisping accent, 
thoap-thud. I do not know to whom the credit 
of inventing this ugly word belongs, but it is 
satisfactory to think that it is not recognised by 
any masters of style, and has no place in the 
writings of Froude, Macaulay, Hallam, Alison, 
Scott, and other formers of national taste. 

WItiram GASPEY. 

Keswi k. 

ARMs or THE Krxo or Apysstn1i.—In a set of 
French plates on heraldry, of about the end of 
last century, I find an engraving of the coat borne 
by “Roi Abyssin, oi d’Ethiopie.” They are: 
Argent, a lion rampant gules, holding in its right 
paw a crucifix (the cross or, Our Saviour on it, 
argent). The shield is placed over two crossed 
scourges, and the wreath of thorns surmounts it 
as a crest. I suppose this is quite an imaginary 
coat of arms, Joun Davipson. 


Queries. 


“Les Amovurs DE GomMBAUD ET DE Macér.” - 
In Moliére’s Z’Avare, Act II. Se. 1, mention is 
made of “ Une tenture de tapisserie des amours de 
Gombaud et de Macée.”’ 

Can you give me any information respecting 
Gombaud et Macée? Am I right in identifying 
Gombaud as Gondebaud, king of the Burgundians, 
463-516, who slew his three brothers, and was 
vanquished by Clovis ? He decreed “ la loi Gom- 


bette.” C. F. M. 
Brewood. 
Anonymous. — The King’s Treatment of the 


Queen shortly stated to the People of England (2nd 
edit.) ; London, for W. Hone, 1820, 8vo. A com- 
parison with The Queen's Case stated, 1820, seems 
to show that the above anonymous work is by 
Charles Phillips, the author of the latter. Can 
anyone show to the contrary? Ratrn Tuomas, 
BioGRAPHICAL QuERrEs.—I shall feel obliged 
if any of your readers can send me any biogra- 
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phical particulars of the following lawyers—al] 
authors : — 

Barrncron, Richard, On Auctions, 1826; On Set Of, 
1827. (Died 1829?) 

BanineTon, Zachary, Advice to Grand Jurors, 1677. 

Bacon, Matthew, A new Abridgment of the Law, 1736. 

BaLpwty, Walter J. (a prisoner in the King’s Bench), 
Punishment without Crime, 1815. 

BALLANTINE, William, Statute of Limitations, 1810. 
(Died 1827-8 ?) 

Banks, Percival Weldon, On Controverted Elections, 
1838. (Born 1806?) Died 1850, 

Barzser, J., On Tithes, 1816. 

Barnarp, Thomas, Observations on. . . the Friends of 
the Libe rty of the Press, 1793. (On the Poor Laws, 1807?) 

BARNARDISTON, Thomas, Serjeant-at-Law, Reports, 
1742. 

Baxyes, Henry (a secondary of the Court of Common 
Pleas), Practice, 1741, 3rd edit. 1790. 

Barnuam, J. C. (solicitor, Norwich), Questions for 
Law Students, 1836. : 

Barrett, C. P., Overseer’s Guide, 1840. 

Rautpn Tomas. 
1, Powis Place, W.C. 


Bioopy.—Any person who has mixed with the 
lower orders, as well as with soldiers and sailors, 
must have remarked how generally and offensively 
the epithet bloody is applied to all kinds of persons 
and things as meaning everything and yet mean- 
ing nothing, for it has nothing to say to blood. A 
man is a bloody fool, or a bloody rascal, without 
any supposition that he is an assassin. A bloody 
sight of clothes or money, or anything else, does 
not the least indicate that there is any blood upon 
them. Let any one translate this epithet in these 
phrases into any other language, and he will im- 
mediately see how absurd and incomprehensible 
it is, though his own ear may have got accustomed 
to it. Can any reader give an explanation of its 
origin ? Howpsn. 


Ciery.—In the Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxix. 
p- 102, mention is made of this person, the author 
of the well-known journal of the imprisonment 
of Louis XVI. and his family in the Temple, and 
reference is made to “his long services afterwards, 

| and the fate he suffered for their sake ”— i. e. the 
Bourbons. What was the nature of these ser- 
vices, what the fate he so suffered, and is there 
any printed memoir or other publication where 
these are detailed ? i. 
Edinburgh. 


Crest.— To what name does the following 
crest belong? — On a mount, under a palm-tree 
fructed, a lion statant, guardant. I am unable to 
specify the tinctures. This crest is not to be met 
with in any work on British Heraldry to which I 
havg access. It may possibly be foreign, as I ob 
serve in your 2° §, ii. 514 an account of Scipios 
shield, upon which is engraved a similar device. 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Dorxine, SurREY.— Who was the author of 
A Picturesque Promenade round Dorking, in Surrey, 
small 8vo. London, 1822 ? M. RvssExt. 

Guildford. 

Mr. Gay's Fastes, wita Brwicx’s Woop- 
cuts.—I have a small volume of Fables by the late 
Mr. Gay, printed in London by Savage and Eas- 
ingwood, 1806, which contains sixty-nine wocd- 
euts. Am I right in supposing that these cuts 
are by Bewick? In an old-book catalogue I lately 
saw advertised (as extremely rare), under the 
head of “ Bewick,” a copy of Gay’s Fables, in 
every respect like mine except the date, which 
was given as 1816, H. FisHwickx. 


Her.—Are there instances of the use of her in 
lieu of the genitive termination es,’s in old writers, 
with names of females, as it is common to find his 
with names of male persons? Any example given 
would oblige. C, 


HeraLpic QvuERIES.— Will any of your heraldic 
readers inform me what were the armorial insignia 
of the families of Sanceto, Venieri, Sommariva, 
Rhodocanaki, Giustiniani, Carcerio, Zeno, Moce- 
nigo, Rocca, Barbarigo, Gateloussi, Acciaiuoli, 
Azani, Lusignan, Malatesta of Rimini, De Flor, 


Domini inter pontem et fontem,” and is of a 
kindred spirit with the old English apophthegm :— 
“ Mercy is to be found 
setween the stirrup and the ground.” 
I want to know the origin of the latter phrase, 
and chapter and verse of St. Augustine ? 
GrorGE Lioyp. 
Darlington. 


Navat Sones. —I would feel obliged if any 


| correspondent could tell me where I can find the 


words of an old English naval song, the chorus of 
which is somewhat to the following effect : — 
‘We'll rant and we'll roar 
Like true British sailors ; 
We'll rant and we'll roar 
Across the salt sea, 
Until we strike soundings 
In the Channel of Old England. 
From Ushant to Dungeness 
Are leagues ty three.” 





I am under the impression they are to be found 
in a sea novel of some thirty or forty years old, 
introduced into the mouth of one of the charac- 


| ters. J. L. 


De Yochis, Spinola, and Crispi, who reigned for | 


centuries over the islands of Rhodes, 
Lesbos, Chios, Corfou, Naxos, Paros, &c 
Greek Archipelago ? A. 


Cyprus, 
in the 
D*** 


InscripTION AT BAKEWELL. — In July, 1858, 
when at Bakewell, I made a careful drawing of 
the mutilated top of a coped tomb in the church 
porch. There was no ornament or moulding by 
which its date could be surmised, but there were 
two lines of inscription (of which I enclose a 
tracing from my copy), one running on either side 
the ridge, engraved in Anglo-Saxon character. 
One end of the stone being gone, both lines were 
left imperfect, and stood thus : — 

“ QNTVLA SINT HOMINVM CORPVSCVLA S..A 

MORS NVLLI PARENS MORS PIETATE. .. A is 

The first is evidently from Juvenal (Satire x. 
1173.) I should be glad to know what words 
were added to the lines originally, in order to 
complete the sense and metre, and whether there 
are other instances of quotations from the classics 
on early Christian tombs. J. F. 


; Latix Roors.—Can any of your readers kindly 
inform me if there is still a class-book used in 
the boys’ department of the London University, 
Gower Street, for the roots of the Latin language ? 
The words were denuded entirely, I think, of pre- 
fixes and affixes, as cornu, lupus, vulpes, written 
corn. lup. vulp. C. A. W 
May Fair. 


MisEricorp1a.—The following happy sentence 


I have an old manuscript song with these 
words : — 
“ As I walked through Bristol city, I heard a fair maid 
sing 
ountry, and king ; 


In behalf of her sailor, her 
And she did sing so sweetly, and so sweetly sang she. 
)) end ” 
a sailor for me. 


Phat of all the sorts of a calling, why 
The tune is so quaint and pretty that I should 
A 4 <wall. 7= 
be obliged to any one who would give me the 
. . © 
rest of the verses, doggrel as they may be. 
HARFRA. 


Prior oF THE Lazar Hovsr. —In examining 
one of the miscellaneous volumes relating to 
the Duchy of Cornwall in the Public Record 
Office, I found the following receipt, which is, I 
think, sufficiently curious to deserve a place in 
your columns. We are in the habit of thinking 
that the title of Prior ceased with the Reforma- 
tion. It would be interesting to know whether 
the head of the Lazar House of St. Leonards is 
yet so distinguished. Davis Gilbert, in his Paro- 
chial History of Cornwall, vol. ii. p. 422, informs 
us that “ Richard, Earl of Poictiers and of Corn- 
wall {King of the Romans}, made a free borough 
of Launceston],” and granted to the townsmen 
the power to choose their own bailifis. They 
were to pay, among other things, one hu dred shil- 
lings to the lepers of St. Leonard of Launceston. 
This receipt is no doubt for the above payment. 
The seal is evidently a medieval one. It is 
vesica-shaped, charged with what seems to be a 
saint in a Gothic niche. It is impressed on a 
wafer between two sheets of paper. The refer- 
ence to the document is “ Augmentation Office, 


is said to be from St. Augustine :—“ Misericordia | Miscell. Books, vol. xix.” : — 
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“Be it known ynto all men by these psents that I | 


degory Band Prior of the hospitall or Lazer howse of 
Saynt Leonardes als Gylmartyn with the rest of my 
Bretheren and Systers doe acknowledg our selues to 
haue receaued of Mt Arthure Piper Mayor of the 
Borough of Dunheved als Launceston the whole and 
Intire some of v" of lawful mony of England due vato vs 
at the ffeast of Saynt Michael! tharcaungle now last 
past being the kings maties ffree gift to wardes the 
aforesaid hospitall of Saynt Leonardes als Gylmartyn 
wherefore I the sayd degory Band with the rest of my 
bretheren and Sy sters do acknowledg our selues to be 
thereof Satisffied Contented and payd and we haue caused 
this our acquitance to be made and haue here vnto fixed 
our Common Seale of the said howse the tenth day of 
October in the Raigne of our Souereigne Lord James 
By the grace of god of England ffraunce and Ireland 
king defender of the ffayth &c, the fliveth and of Scot- 
land the one and ffortith 1607.” 
K. P. D. E. 


Qvorations.—Can any of your readers tell me 
where the following passage occurs ? — 
“ Scenes which often viewed 
Please often, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years,” 
Txos. L’ EstRanee. 
“ Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common sense.” 
H. Fisnwicx. 


Sr. Ospern.— Is there such a saint in the 
Roman calendar? Closeburn, a parish in Upper 
Nithsdale, in Dumfriesshire, is supposed to be a 
corruption of Kil-osbern, the church of Osbern. 
Chalmers, in his Caledonia (vol. iii. p. 167), says 
that the “sanctologies do not recognise such a 
saint.” Some of your correspondents may be able 
to say whether he is correct in this assertion. In 
a note he refers to an “ Osbern, a vassal of Robert 
de Brus in 1138” (Charleton’s Whitby, p- 94), 
who may have founded the chapel. 

C. T. Ramaer. 


Op Tungs.—lI shall feel obliged if any of your 
readers can furnish me with the names of the 
composers and the dates of the following tunes, 
which are played every hour by an old hall clock 
which I possess. More than 130 years are esti- 
mated to have passed since its tuneful career first 
began ; but, as this is a disputed point and warmly 
contested by some of my friends, I wish to ascer- 
tain the true historic facts. 

The names of the tunes are engraved on the 
dial face, changed at pleasure, and are as follows 
“ Harvest Home,” “God save the King,” “On 
a Bank of Flowers,” ‘Minuet by Senesino,” 
“ March in Scipio,” “ Miller of Mansfield.” 

E. D. Surer. 

YemANRIE.—At the beginning of the Reve’s 
tale, in the Canterbury Tales, a miller called Sim- 
kin is introduced, and afterwards his wife is 
described : — 


“ A wif he hadde, comen of noble kin : 
The person of the toun hire father was. 








With hire he yat ful many a pan of bras, 
For that Simkin shuld in his blood allie. 
She was yfostered in a nonnerie : 

For Simkin wolde no wif, as he sayde, 

But she were well ynourished, and a mayde, 
To saven his estat of yemanrie.” 


What was the “estat of yemanrie” in Chaucer's 
time ? and how far back can we trace a distinet 
class of yeomanry ? THos. Burner. 


Queries with Answers. 


Perer Prnpar.—It is said (Gent. Mag. Wiii. 
1044) that, “ In two historical pictures by Opie 
representing the death of James P of Scotland and 
the murder of Rizzio . Peter Pindar is drawn 
as the assassin.” Is this true? If so, do the pic- 
tures still exist ? Crrit. 

[The story of the head of Peter Pindar figuring in 
Opie’s two large historical pictures has been differently 
narrated. The late James Exmes stated in “N, & Q” 
(2=¢ §S, vii. 382), that whilst Opie was engaged on the 
pictare of “The Murder of James the First,” he was 
greatly irritated by the satirist’s malevolence, and paint- 
ing a portrait of him in one of his most furious rages, 
substituted it upon the head of the murderer. On the 
other hand, a writer in the Annual Biography (iv. 303) 
informs us, that “Dr. Wolcot is depicted as one of the 
assassins in the picture representing ‘ The Death of David 
Rizzio,’ and, by a strange whim, was actually introduced 
in this horrible character by Opie at his own particular 
request.” The latter statement is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing verse in a poem addressed to “ Peter Pindar, Esq. 
on seeing his Portrait in two historical paintings” ( Gent. 
Mag. Wiii. 1044) :— 

Thine, Peter, thine the strong-mark’d portrait there ; 

‘Twas thy own choice to wear the murderer's vest ; 

To slay the Favourite of a Royal Fair, 

And point the javelin at a Monarch’s breast.” 

These two pictures were presented by Alderman Boy 
dell to the Corporation of London, That of “ The Murder 
of David Rizzio” is in the Council Chamber at Guild- 
hall; and that of “The Murder of James the First” in 
the waiting-room of the same place. ] 

“ CoLLECTION UNIVERSELLE DES MEMOTRES PAR- 
TICULIERS RELATIFS A L’ HisTorRE DE France.” — 
I find a book with the above title in upwards . 
sixty octavo volumes, dated from 1785 to 17% 
The book is well printed, and on good paper; and 
bears on the title-page “ A L ondres, et se trouve a 
Paris.” Besides the Mémoires, there are “ Notices 
des Editeurs, Observations,” etc. The title of the 
book is the same with that of the great collation 
by Petitot of later date. I shall be pleased to 
learn whether the book (that is, the editor’s por- 
tion thereof ) bears any and what character among 
historical students. L. H. C. 

[This Collection Unirerselle des Mémoires particuliers 
relatifs & [' Histoire de France, which was compiled by 
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Perrin, extended to seventy-two volames—the last of | dates of these changes at all ascertainable? Is 


which was published in 1806, but it is rarely found com- 
plete. It was held in considerable estimation, but has 
been in a great measure superseded by the two series of 
Mémoires, edited by Petitot and Monmerqué—the first of 
which consists of fifty-two volumes in fifty-three, and the 


second of seventy-nine volumes. ] 


Ay Orp Groerapuy. — A friend writes to ask 
me the value of an old geography which was 
lately bought at a sale in Buenos Ayres. I have 
not seen the work, and can only give his descrip- 
tion of it. It is in six large folio volumes; the 
size about three feet by fourteen inches. It is in 
Latin, and was published at Amsterdam in 1654. 
It contains numerous plates and maps. In the 


maps of England every church is marked, and the | 
coats of arms in colours of the old families in each | 


county are given, as well as views of some of the 
principal places: in Somersetshire, for instance, 
of Glastonbury, Tor, Woodspring, Cheddar, &c. 
The volumes are bound in vellum. My corre- 
spondent wishes to know whether the work is 
rare or valuable. Perhaps the editor of “N. & Q.” 
or some one of his learned correspondents can give 
him an answer. C. T. B. 

[There can be little doubt that this is an early edition 
of Jan Blaen’s Grand Atlas, ou Cosmographie Blariana, 
of which the last edition is in 12 vols., Amsterdam, 1663 
The book is not very frequently met with; we can, how - 
ever, give no estimate of its value in a mercantile sense, 
but we have been assured that the maps of English coun- 
ties which it contains are both very interesting and valu- 
able. ] 


AnatomicaL Statue iN Mitan CATHEDRAL.— 
Could any of your numerous correspondents give 
me any information respecting the celebrated 
anatomical statue in Milan Cathedral ? 

“ Non me Praxiteles sed 
Mari finxit Agrat.” 
E. H. H. 

[The much celebrated statue of St. Bartholomew was 
formerly on the outside of the cathedral. The inscrip- 
tion, “ Non me Praxiteles, sed Marcus finxit Agrates,” is 
adapted from an epigram in the Greek Anthology. “The 
sculptor Agrati,” says Eustace, “may have just reason 
to compare himself, as the inscription implies, to P- axi- 
teles; but his master-piece is better calculated for the 
decoration of a school of anatomy than for the embellish - 
ment of a church.” —Classical Tour, iii. 148. ] 


_Papva.—Patavium is the Latin name of this 
city; Padova, Padua, the Italian. Padus is the 
name of the river Po. Arrowsmith says that one 
of its ancient names was Bodincus. Altogether 
this is curious. Whilst the river was called 
Padus, the town was called Patavium. Now it is 
called Po, the town is called Padua, and the first 
syllable Bo of the old name revives in Po and in 
Padova or Padoba by transposition. Are the 


there any list of ancient geographical names with 
the modern names, and of modern names La- 
tinised, further than that given by Ainsworth in 
his Latin Dictionary ? C. A. W. 

May Fair. 

[In addition to the Latin Geographical Dictionaries 
referred to in “N. & Q.” 1* 8, i. 474; v. 235, 305; 3r4 
S. vii. 156, may be mentioned that by Raphael Savona- 
rola, Universus Terrarum Orbis, Patavii, 1713, 2 vols 
folio. | 


Replies. 
“THE SCHOOL OF PATIENCE.” 
(3"¢ S. xii. 309.) 

Your correspondent has one of a large family— 

“The Separate Pieces of Jerome Drexeleus, the Monk 
of Augsburgh, translated by R. S., and published by 
Daniel, at Cambridge, in 1640, with frontispiece by 
Marshall.”’ 

Drexeleus seems to have been a great favourite 
in England at the period, and there are probably 
upwards of a dozen of his popular treatises turned 
out of Latin into English to meet the demand. 


| Of these interesting little books I have the bulk; 


and as I know not where a list of this “ great 
spiritualist’s” works, made English, is to be 
found, perhaps you will indulge me by recording 
in “N. & Q.” those which have come under my 
notice : — 

1. “ Considerations upon Eternity.” The earliest and 
most popular. Originally printed in 1632; again, Cam- 


| bridge, 1641, of the translation of Ralph Winterton, often 


printed thereafter (12th edit. Edin, 1752); retranslated 
by S. Dunster, 1710; and again as lately as 1856. 

2. “ The Angel Guardian’s Clock.” Translated [by 
E.H.?] At Roven,n.d. With a finely engraved title. 


? 


8. “The Fore-runner of Eternity, or Messenger of 
Death sent to Healthy, Sick, and Dying Men.” En- 
graved title by Marshall, and three cuts; Dedication 
signed “ W. Croyden.” 1643. 

4.“ The Considerations of Drexeleus upon Death. 
Done into English by a Fellow of the Royal Society [N, 
Bailey}.” Three cuts by Van Hove. 1699. 

[ These two last the same, under different titles. } 

5. “ The Christian Zodiake, or Twelve Signes of Pre- 
destination unto Life Everlasting.” This has twelve fine 
cuts by Hollar, Lowndes says. Printed for W. Wilson. 
1647. 

6. “ The Hive of Devotion, or the Saint’s Evidence for 

Heaven ; containing XII Signes of our Election to Eternal 
Happiness. Written in Lat. by H. D. & translated by 
R. B., Fellow of Trinity C., Camb.: who hath annexed 
a Cordiall for afflicted Consciences, P. for R. Best at 
Graise In Gate.” 1647. 
[ These two are also identical under varied titles. The 
first is an anon. version; but I think we may call it 
R. B.’s first edition, for he offers this last as his enlarged 
translation. The same year from a different press, illus- 
trated by a rival artist (for the engraved title bears 
“Cross, Sculp.”), would suggest another translator ; but 
not having both, I cannot test this. ] 
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7. “ Nicetas, or the Triumph over Incontinence.” Trans- 
lated by R.S. 1633, 

[This is an engraved title, no place, but evidently 
foreign. } 

8. “A Pleasant and Profitable Treatise of Hell.” 
Printed 1633. 

[My copy of this has no original title; but the en- 
graved one, belonging most likely to a foreign origina 
or translation, has been imported into it with the centre 
part cut out, and the above reprinted title fitted into its 
place. In like manner my book is enriched, from the 
same source, with nine very extraordinary cuts, most 
vividly representing the torments of the damned, by 
P, Sadeler: these are reproduced, but in a very inferior 
style, by Drapentier, in an edition of this book bearing 
the title — | 

9. “Considerations upon the Eternity 
ments.” 1703. 

10. “A Right Intention the Rule of all Men’s Actions, 
converted out of Drexeleus by J. Dawson, Minister, 
Maydenhead, Berks.” Engraved title by P. Stent, and 
two cuts. 1641. 

11, “The School of Patience” 

12. “The , Devout Christian’s Hourly 
Prayers, &c. 1716. 


[ Dedication to Mrs, Stuart, signed “ Robert Samber.” } 


of Hell's Tor- 


(As above). 1640, 


Companion.” 


It will be seen that several of these books are 
translated by “ R. 8.” : at the British Museum this 
is conjecturally extended to “R.S{amber.}” Ihave 
shea in “N, & Q.” spotted a person of this 
name living in London at the last date; and I 
apprehend the occurrence of the name in No. 12 
has led to the inadvertence of assigning books 
bearing date from 1633 and 1716 to the same 
erson. To collectors of emblems, Drexeleus’ 
ue have great attraction: the cuts being all of 
that character, and, in these English translations, 
reproduced by our best artists. A remarkable one 
is that in Eternity, where a Scripture text hardly 
requiring ocular demonstration is thus treated :— 
Towards a needle, pendent from a cloud-en- 
shrouded arm, a royal personage with uplifted 
sceptre, and other parties, are goading on the in- 
habitants of the desert! Jeremy Taylor is said 
to have made much use of Drexeleus; but I do 
not see him named in The Holy Dying. A, G. 


THE WORD “ ALL-TO.” 
(3 S. xii. 372.) 

On the subject of “A Tobroken Word,” I beg 
to refer Mr. Hopexrn to my letter in The 
Atheneum of October 5. The fact is simply that, 
wherever alto is found as apparently a separate 
word, it is by a blunder of an editor. It is com- 
mon enough in MSS, to separate a prefix from its 
verb, Anyone who has ever seen an Anglo- 
Saxon MS. knows that the prefix ge- is far more 
often written separately from the word it belongs 
to, than it is joimed to it; and an editor ought to 


| represent this by a Ayphen, unless, professing to 
give a facsimile of the MS., he discards hyphens 
altogether, as in Sir F. Madden’s excellent edition 

| of William and the Werwolf. Hence, the mer 

| fact of to or alto being written apart from the 
word it belongs to, is not at all surprising: it ig 
only what we expect. 

I think it is not quite safe, for the purpose ot 
argument, to assert that “there is no instance, | 
believe, of the use of the word (¢o-troblid.” | 
found fwo, in less than two minutes, in the very 
first book I laid my hands on. I quote from the 
Wicliffite Glossary, where I find “ to-truble, & 
greatly trouble, Ecclus. xxxv. 22, 23; v. al-to- 

trublist.” This second reference gives: “ al-to- 
trublist, extremely afflictest, Ps. \xxiii. 13; pl. 
al-to-trubleden, Dan. v. 6; v. to-truble.” 

I have only to repeat that — 

“ All-to, as equivalent to all to pieces, and as separable 
from the verb, is comparatively modern. As the force of 
to as an intensive prefix was less understood, and a 
verbs beginning with it became rarer, it was regarded as 
leaning upon and eking out the meaning of all, whereas 
in older times it was all that added force to the meaning 
of to.” 

Halliwell, I now find (for I had not noticed it 
before), says much the same thing : — 

“In earlier writers, the to would of course bea 
prefix to the verb, but the phrase ail-to, in Elizabethan 
writers, can scarcely be always so explained.” 

It is not the only blunder perpetrated by these 
later writers. Some one of them took to spelling 
rime with an fh, and produced the word rhyme— 
thus giving a Greek commencement to a Saxon 
word; and this was thought so happy and clas- 
sical an emendation, that nearly everyone has 
followed suit ever since. 

A somewhat wider search through English 

| literature would disclose the not recondite fact, 
that all is used before other prefixes besides &. 
Thus (1.) it is used before a (I write as it stands 
in the MS., omitting hyphens,) in the line— 

** here of was sche al a wondred & a waked sone.” 

William and the Werwolf, 1. 2912. 


| (2.) It is used with the prefix for — 
“ as weigh al for waked for wo vpon nightes,” 
Id. 1. 790, 
which should be compared with a line just above, 
viz. — 
“ Febul wax he & feynt for waked a nightes.” 
(3.) It is used before the prefix 57; as in 


“ al bi weped for wo wisly him thought.”—ZJd, 1, 661. 


Perhaps when alto has been proved, in early 
English, to be a complete word «mn itself, distinet 
from the past participle—which, oddly enough, 
is always found not far off it—we may hope to 
have an explanation of the words alfor, ala, and 
alli! But surely, the simpler explanation is that, 
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when the later writers looked on the ¢o- as separ- 
able, they did so because they knew no better. 
Watrter W. SKEArt. 


Cambridge. 


DATE OF CARDINAL POLE’'S DEATH. 
(3"¢ 8. xii. 409.) 


Lingard in his History of England, and Phil- 
lips in his Life of Cardinal Pole, both say that 
he survived Queen Mary twenty-two hours. But 
the continuator of Fleury’s Histoire Ecclésiastique 
says that he survived her only sixteen hours, and 
the following are his references: ‘ Ciacon. in Vita | 
Pontif. —De Thou, Hist.—Belcarel—Victorel— 
Pitseus—Godwin—Camden—Pallav.—Raynald.” 
Our Catholic Church historian Dodd also says 
that “he expired about four in the morning of 
November 18, there being only sixteen hours be- 
tween their deaths.” This writer always calls the 
cardinal Pool. F. C, H. 





I conceive that there can be little doubt that 
the cardinal died between five and six o’clock in 
the morning on Saturday, November 19, 1558. 
Henry Machyn, the diarist, was an accurate per- 
He lived in London, and would therefore 
He says : — 


son. 
know the truth at the time. 

“The xix day of November ded be-twyn v and yj in 
the morning my lord cardenal Polle at Lambeth, and he 
was byshope of Canturbere; and the he lay tyll the 
consell sett the tyme he shuld be bered, and when and 
wher,”"—P. 178. 

There is no proper spelling of the cardinal’s 
name. In his time, men spelt surnames according 
to their humour. De la Pole, Atte Pole, Poole, 
&c. belong to that minor class of local cognomina 
which are derived from common objects, such as 
Wood, Boys, Wall. EDWARD PEAcock. 





The catena of evidence is strongly in favour of 
the cardinal’s death having taken place on the 
same day as that of Queen Mary,—it being granted 
that she died about 5 a.m. The following autho- 
nities are not noticed by A. S. A.: — 


“He followed her w ithin sixteen hours.” — Burnet, Hist. 
of the Reformation. 

“Cardinal Pole survived the queen but sixteen hours.” 
—Coliier, Ecclesiastical Hist. of Great Britain. 

Iie He died the same day with the queen, about sixteen 
hours after her.” —Hume, Hist. of England. 

“Pole himself died about sixteen hours after her.”— 
Penny Cyclopedia (referring to the Life of the Cardinal 
by Philips, and the Review of the Life by Dr. Gloster 
Ridley.) : 

“Death of Queen Mary, which happened about six- 
teen hours before."— Dr. Hook, Ecclesiastical Biography 
(referring to Phillips’s Life, Dodd’s Church History, and 
Biog. Brit.) : F 


On the other hand — 
“The queen died 17 November, 1558, and the cardinal 


on the following day.”—Sharon Turner, Modern Hist. of 
England. 

“ Her friend and kinsman, Cardinal Pole, .. . survived 
her only twenty-two hours.” —Lingard, Hist. of Engla:.d. 


H. P. D. 


Does not Godwin mean by “ tertia hora noctis” 
what would have been understood anciently by 
that expression, viz. the third hour after sunset, 
or) p.m.? If so, he agrees with the other au- 
thorities, quoted by A. 8. A., who say that the 
cardinal died “ sixteen hours after Queen Mary,” 
for from 5 A.M. to 9 P.M. is exactly sixteen hours 

Jos J. B. WoRKARD. 


CLASS. 


(3"¢ S, xii, 242, 356.) 


I thank C. A. W. and A. H. for their replies to 
my note on this question. I do not think we 
differ much in effect, though they challenge some 
of my statements, and in particular attack one 
illustration. of them. Iam not the first who has 
weakened a forcible argument by an inapt illus- 
tration, and I wish I had “overhauled my Cate- 
chism ”’ before quoting from it. 

That I have elicited so earnest and eloquent a 
protest as that of C. A. W. against the evils of 
the day, justifies me to my own mind for having 
raised this question in “ N. & Q.” Some of them 
arise from forgetfulness of the principle I have 
desired to lay down, viz. that our relation to the 
state, to the law, and to each other is individual 
and personal, and that in these respects “class” 
is unknown. To adapt C. A. W.’s maxim, the 
true private interest is the common good. 

The distinction, of classes made by C. A. W. is 
comparatively innocuous. The line between each 
is so shadowy, so varying, so vague — each com- 
prehends almost as many different stations as in- 
dividuals; and between the higher stations in the 
one, and the lower in that which precedes it, 
there must be so much in common, that C. A. W. 
himself does not attach to them the mischievous 
meaning which I conceive to be sometimes im- 
plied in the idea of “ class.” 

That mischief is at its highest when “class” 
claims a kind of corporate existence, and when a 
man’s duty as a citizen is dominated or modified 
by a supposed class-relationship. This is why I 
wish those who oppose the thing to avoid the 
word. Of course, nothing I said was intended to 
affect questions of social rank. 

Jos J. B. WorKARD. 


C. A. W., in his note, replete with melancholy 
truths, says: “The upper [class] consists of the 
governing and learned class ; the middle of bankers, 
merchants, and shopkeepers.” Now, although 

3yron has said somewhere, with poetic license— 
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“ If commerce fills the purse, she clogs the brain,” — 


as there is no rule without an exception, we can 
easily find names (taking them merely among 
English worthies of our day) more illustrious than 
Amos Cottle, and that certainly belonged to the 
“learned class”: Roscoe, Rogers, Grote, and 
Hood, who, if I mistake not, began by being a 
shop-apprentice. P.A. 1 


a 





Your columns have recently contained notices 
of Thomas Love Peacock, the novelist. Surely 
your May Fair correspondent C. A. W., who 
thinks the tone of public feeling was never more 
degenerate in England than now, giving a fearful 
and dismal list of crimes and sins as disgracing 
especially this Victorian era, must have in his 
mind Peacock’s Philosopher Escots in Headlong 
Hall, the deteriorationist—“ quasi és oxdrov (in 
tenebras) intuens”— who always took the most 
gloomy view of everything. C. A. W. is clearly 
a deteriorationist ; but as history reproduces itself, 


I can find a match to his letter in a document of 


Bishop Chadworth of Lincoln, dated October 2, 
1466 ; who, after enumerating many evils of his 
own time, declares his conviction that they must 


perpetually increase, “quia mundus semper ad | 


W. Wixe. 


deteriora se declinat.” 


EMENDATION OF SHELLEY. 


Mr. John Wilson of 93, Great Russell Street, 
has favoured me with a private communication on 
the subject of the Shelley emendation, which I 
presume he approves. His notes are worth re- 
cording, as they may draw forth other enlightened 
observations : — 

“In Mrs. Shelley's edition of the Posthumous Poems 
(1824) the line is omitted, but curiously enough, in a 
pirated edition of Miscellaneous Poems by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley published by William Benbow in 1826, the line is 
inserted, but stands — 

* The breath of the moist earth is light.’ 
This reading is adopted in Garnett’s Relics 
(1862), and — 

*The purple noon’s transparent might,’ 


of Shelley 


is suggested as an amendment on light ; but this seems | 


far-fetched, though it gets over the difficulty of the two 
lights, a repetition Shelley never could have been guilty of. 

“T cannot ascertain when the poem was first printed. 
It is dated December, 1818. 

“My copy of the Posthumous Poems was given by Mrs. 
Shelley to [ a living author |, and has afew MS. notes by 
him, one of which on the poem called ‘ The Question ’ is 
‘ line omitted ’ after 


* The sod scarce heaved ; and that tall flower that wets.’ 


“The sense is complete without the line, but the other 
stanzas consist of eight lines each.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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So far my‘obliging correspondent, but his com. 
munication suggests an observation or two, and] 
shall begin with the last topic first. 

1. “The Question.” A living author Tightly 
surmised that a line was needed to complete the 
second stanza of “The Question,” but he » 
wrongly mistook the place of the omission, \; 
Wilson’s appreciation of the perfection of the 
sense as it stands forbids the notion that a line js 
wanting after the word “ wets,” while the str 
ture of the verse shows that it is the first line that 
is wanting. It is the oftava rima of Tasso anf 
Ariosto, and requires six lines of alternate rhymes 
and a rhyming couplet to close with. I shall 
exhibit a complete and the incomplete vere 
together _— 

“] dream’d that, as I wander’d by the wav, 
Bare winter suddenly was chang’d to spring, 
And gentle odours led my steps astray 
Mix’d with a sound of waters murmuring, 
Along a shelving bank of turf, which lay — 
Under a copse, and hardly dar’d to fling 

Its green arms round the bosom of the stream, 

But kiss’d it, and then fled asthou might’st in a dream, 
“ Of Flora’s painted darlings was no dearth — 

There grew pied windflowers and violets, 
Daisies, those pied Arcturi of the earth, 
The constellated flower that never sets, 
Faint oxlips, tender bluebells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heav’d; and that tall flower that wets 
Its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears, 
When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, it hears.” 


What is this “ tall flower ” — foxglove? 
To prevent the necessity of printing this second 
stanza over again, I have supplied in italics a line 
in the ~~ place to fill up the Jacuna, not s 
Shelley's, but as embodying a sentiment thst 
would fairly introduce the poet’s own lines which 
follow. A reference to the poet’s MS., if in exist- 
ence, would possibly lead to the completion of the 
verse as Shelley designed it. Our next observ 
tion will take the shape of a question. 

2. Did Shelley write the fifth line, supplied in 
Moxon’s edition, of the “ Stanzas written in De 
jection at Naples?” And this suggests another, 
From what edition did Benbow pirate his of 1826? 
rhe legitimate edition of the poet’s widow herself 
did not contain the line, but some other trus+ 
worthy edition probably did; and for ourselves 
we entertain no doubt that the line is Shelley's 
It completes the verse; it completes the sens; 
and it breathes the Shelley spirit. 

To account for these and other hiatus, we have 
but to remember the poet’s method of compos 


| tion, which was to omit a line or an epithet here 


or there when it did not readily present itself in 
the heat of composition, and pass on with the 
remainder of his work till the muse was in 4 
more indulgent humour, when the omission would 
be happily filled up. This will account for some 


| misprints or mistakes in the posthumous poem. 
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3. Ihave to add another very obvious emenda- 
iw for Mr. Moxon. In the verses beginning — 
* When Passion’s tranceds overpast,” 
the last verse reads thus in all the editions to 
ghich I have access : — 
# After the slumber of the year 
The woodland violets reappear ; 
All things revive in field or grove 
And sky and sea ; but two which move 
And for all others, life and love.” 
In the last line for should be form — 
« All things revive in field or grove 
And sky and sea; but two which move 
And form all others, life and love.” 
4. In my last paper, after Shelleyan read “ Shel- 
ley’s ear was perfect.” 
| find in Benbow’s edition the reading “ xp in 


ame time establishes the solution of upon into up 
in, A friend has obliged me with this little 
yolame since I wrote my first note on Shelléy. 

0. T. D. 


0. T. D.’s reading of “ slight ” for “ light” is an 
improvement, but there are some things in the 











appreciate the beauty of : — 
“The breath of the moist air is slight 
Around its unexpanded buds ; 
Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 
The city’s voice itself is soft, like Solitude’s.” 

What does the pronoun is refer to in the second 
line? What is “a voice of one delight”? As 
Shelley had a perfect ear, does “ Solitude’s ” rhyme 
with “floods,” or is it like the “buds” above, 
hanging upon nothing and quite unattached ? 

C. A. W. 

May Fair. 

THE MERCERS. 
3S. xii, 252.) 

I rather suspect it is a mistake stating that 
mottoes were not in use befure the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. Being too blind for re- 
search, I can only speak from memory ; but believe 
that mottoes will be found upon arms, armour, 
banners, &c., long before the abovementioned date 
occasionally ; Howe ver, let that pass. - Ye Gret 
Poul” can hardly be called a motto, as it is 
merely descriptive of the crest, and may or may not 
have been adopted at the same time with it—the 
“Great Poul or Fowl” being its simple meaning. 
With respect to the crests themselves, the follow- 
ing is related :—That for commemoration of the 
Victories gained by the so-called Pirate John over 
the English fleet, several branches of the Mercer 
family adopted various significant crests:—one a 
ship tossed in a stormy sea; Aldie that of a heron 





with an eel in its mouth; whilst that of Inner- 
peffery, from which I descend, has a sailor’s arm 
randishing a cutlass. Though unable to trace 
this Innerpeffery branch further than 1374, whilst 
of the Aldie we have 1328, about forty-six years 
prior, yet the Innerpeffery is supposed to be the 
main stem from which the latter derives. 

Of the ancient state of the Innerpeffery branch 
of the family we have but meagre account. It 
seems to have broken down about 1488. Of the 
Aldie branch we glean fuller accounts from vari- 
ous sources. There is no reason whatever to 
suppose that because the names are somewhat 
similar that we are in any way connected with 
the Mercceurs of France or the Merciers of England. 
I have in my possession the armorial bearings of 


the former, which differ entirely from those borne 


” . | 
the earth,” which conveys no sense, but at the | 


eoclnding five lines that I am quite unable to | 


by the Mercers in the fourteenth century, as shown 
upon the silver cup mentioned. In The Atheneum, 
1856, p. 1514, it is said that in the original arms 
of Mercers two cross pates were in chief, and one 
in base, and that on the marriage of one of Aldie 
and a Murray of Athole, the latter was removed 
and placed in chief, the star of Athole replacing 
in base. 

Mr. Lower, in his book on English Surnames, 
places Mercer as amongst those derived from 
trades, as “ Mason, Carpenter,” &c.; but, having 
been challenged to produce proofs of this being 
the case, has hitherto failed to do so. 

AneLo-Scotus accuses the “ pirate” of ingra- 
titude for attacking Scarborough after his father 
had been released. It was no ingratitude at all; 
for his father was not voluntarily released, but 
only by the influence of a powerful border noble- 
man. He says besides that John Mercer was a 
“irate ’ in the true sense of the word, because 
the countries of England and Scotland were not 
then at war. How then comes it that the old 
man, his father, was seized whilst on his passage 
from France, and why did his sovereign confer on 
this “pirate” both honours and rewards after his 
victory at Scarborough ? Although all the his- 
torical documents speak of the “ pirate ” as John, 
yet the pedigrees in our possession show that this 
must have been a mistake. John was a merchant, 
and ambassador to England and France, in which 
latter country he was a great favourite of Charles 
the Wise. It was he who was seized whilst on 
his passage from France. The so-called “pirate” 
must, therefore, have been his son, Sir Andrew 
Mercer, who was shown by the same pedigree to 
have been a naval commander of some celebrity. 
That the Mercers of Perthshire are a very ancient 
race there can be no doubt. My own conjec- 
ture is that the family or clan, arriving either 
as immigrants or vikings, settled themselves 
peaceably or by force on the country adjacent to 
the River Tay; and accordingly we find the 
ancient tower or stronghold of the chiefs still 
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(or at least was in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century) in existence as a ruin at Pitten- 
reich. The following popular and very ancient 
couplet attests the antiquity of the race : — 
“ Sae Sycker tis as onie thing on Earth, 
The Mercers aye are aulder than Auld Perth.” 

The old chronicles, speaking of the presentation 
of Mills to William the Lyon, tell us that the 
family came originally from Germany (Moravia), 
without, however, adducing any proof of the same. 

A. C. M. 


FRANKLIN’s Prayer Boox (3S. xi. 496.)— 
This work, though rare, is still to be met with; 
there is at least one copy in this city, brought from 


England a few years ago by an eminent divine | 


since raised to the episcopate. The work furnishes 
reasons for the abridgments made in it; thus the 
burial service is shortened that the attendants at 
funerals may not take cold from standing upon the 
damp ground. The catechism contains but two 
questions and the answers to them,—‘ What is 
your duty to God?” “What is your duty to 
your neighbour ?”’ UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 


Gane-FLower (3" S. xii. 375.) —The following 
extract from one of a series of papers in an early 
volume of Sharpe’s London Magazine, headed “ A 
Christmas Party in the Country,” gives the in- 
formation sought for by A. A.: — 

“ The Polygala vulgaris, or Milkwort, has been called 
cross-flower, not because it is cruciform, for in fact it is a 
papilionaceous flower, but because it blooms about the 
3rd of May, the feast of the Invention (or finding) of the 
Cross; and my often-quoted friend Gerarde says it may 
be called Rogation-flower, ‘ because the maidens who do 
walk in procession in Rogation week do use it in their 
garlands,’” 

“ Gang-flower, Rogation-flower, flourishing 
about Rogation time.” —Coles’ English Dictionary. 

Ss. 1 


Aton (3 S. xii. 373.)—Being a resident in 
the neighbourhood of Alton, Hants, I can inform 
your correspondent M.D. that the town of Alton 
lies in a broad valley, to which the word “pass” 
is quite inapplicable ; the hills rise in very gentle 
slopes from the valley, through which one branch 
of the river Wey flows. 

Alton is an ancient town, though the buildings 
in it are for the most part modern, and there is 
less that is picturesque or old than is usual in 
towns of the same antiquity. 

I think M.D. is mistaken as to Alton being on 
the direct route from London to Weybhill; the 
most direct road is by Bagshot and Basingstoke. 

Wittuam WickHAM. 

“ Marium Vice-Prz#rectvs” (3S. xii. 401.)— 
In most other periodicals a slight mistake would 
not deserve remark, but I think it requires to be 





i 
“noted” when P. A. L. speaks of the “Lal 
Warden” (gardien) as “ Master of the 0; 
| » , 9? 
| Ports. . H, R . 
Suenstone (3 S. xii. 337.) —Is it not 
lieved that Shenstone laid out the grounds ¢ 
Brasted Park, near Sevenoaks, for his friend J 
Turton? A monument to Shenstone now stand 
in that part of the shrubbery called the “ Rookery” 
at Brasted Park. Both Shenstone and Dr. Tum 
came from Birmingham. R. 8.P. 


Scatton Bett (3 S. xii. 391.) — The inserip- 
tion on this bell, inquired after by Mr Joy 
Piecot, Jun. is “ + Campana . Beate 4 Mare” 
A florid letter m is placed between each wor 
instead of a stop. On the lower part of the bd 
are the letters aA.v.£E.R. with the initialys 
before. There is also a bellfounder’s device on @ 
escutcheon, inscribed “+ Johannes Copgraf m 
fecit.”’ The letters are old Gothic. See a fuller de. 
scription in the Journal of the Art he ological Tnsi- 
tute, vol. xiv. p. 284, in a communication by 

H. T. Extacomsn 

Mr. Lukis unfortunately took the inscription « 
trust from a friend who had misread it. ee 
in the bordure of a very pretty little founder’ 
shield, of which I possess a cast, kindly given m 
by Mr. Lukis, and appears to be as follows:— 

+101 COPGRAF . ME FECI+T. 

The first word may be 10mAnnes, but is mt 
evidently so on my cast. Copgrave is in th 
neighbourhood. The shield, which is of an de 
gant and neat form, bears within the bordure i 
pale a pastoral staff turned to the sinister aide 
On the dexter side what appears to be a canna 
erect, the mouth p thew wa on the sinister side 
in chief a church bell, and in base a laver-pot. 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. J, 


Asroap: Hero or Braveé ("8 
x. 274, 335, 498.)—The “Two Knights in th 
Shock of the Charge” mentioned by Axe 
Scotus (335) as being in the Horse Armoury # 
the Tower, if not an old bronze, as stated byJ.RC. 
(498), I suppose to be, from AneLo-Scorus's de 
scription, the well-known group by Ct de Niew- 
saledin the clever sculptor and Surintendant ds 
Beaux-Arts. If so, he no doubt could give ls 
authority as to the “ Chronique d’Anjou.” 
PAL 
Tur Dvxr or Martaoroven’s Gexerats (* 
S. x. 384.)—In reply to H. C.’s query, the name 
of Cadogan and Collier must be added to the lst 
I havea letter of John Churchill's, signed “Prine 
et Duc de Marlborough d’Helchin ” (1706), rele 
tive to General Cadogan; also one of the latte 
(1710), in which Cadogan speaks of — 
“ Le Général Collier, qui commande un corps de troups 
du Coste de Courtray, et qui marche présentement pet 
rejoindre l’'armée.” 


EpItaPus 
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Cadogan (afterwards Earl) shared the fortune 
snd disgrace of Marlborough. He was most de- 
yoted to him, and at the siege of Menin enabled 
him to escape by giving him his horse, but was 
taken prisoner in his stead. After Marlborough’s 
death he succeeded him as Grand Master of the 
Ordnance. Cadogan was as clever a diplomatist 
gs an able general. In 1717 he negotiated an 
alliance between England, France, and Holland. 
After which treaty he was raised to the peerage. 

% ie Ee 

SrveutaR Swiss Witt (3 S. xii. 368.)—The 
original of this is the testament of Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson of Boyle Street, Burlington Gardens, 
who died on April 2, 1776. It is in Mr. Timbs’s 
English Eccentrics, vol. i. p. 170. 

GrorGcE VERE IrRvING. 

Brock (3% S. xii. 242, 300, 360.) — There are 
at least three animals (vide Halliwell) of which 
this word is the designation, and the question is 
to which of them the proverbial saying “sweats 
like ” refers. 

1. The insect, the cuckoo spit. This has in its 
favour the authority of Brockett, who, in his Gilos- 
sary of North Country Words, while noticing it 
adds, “Hence probably the common vulgar ex- 
pression ‘ To sweat like a brock.’”” In Jamieson’s 
Dictionary we find “To broigh, to be in a fume 
of heat, to be in a state of violent perspiration and 
panting. Lanarks, vy. Brothe, from which it is 
probably come.” Now this insect, although it 
may be said to sweat and foam, does not pant. 

2. The badger. The general epithet applied 
to this animal is stinking. “ Stinkis as they were 
brokis” is the expression used by Sir David Lind- 
say. But stinking is a c re of sweating, as 








witness the answer attributed to a ’Badian lady: 
“Meno dance; for when me dance me sweats, 
and when me sweats me stinks.” Therefore, the 
badger has a strong case. 

3. “An inferior horse, a jade,” which, being of 
course out of condition, would perspire power- 
fully, as the Yankees say, and after all has perhaps 
the best claim of the three. 

GrorGE VERE IrvrINa. 

THE Rue or tHE Roap (3 S. xii. 139, 226.) 
“Keep to the right,” is the general rule of the 
road in the United States. The following extract 
is from a little law book on the Law of Roads, 
&c, in Pennsylvania, published in 1848 : — 

“ Usage in Pennsylvania has settled that travellers 
meeting on a road are bound to take, respectively, the 
right of the road. In England a contrary usage prevails, 
and it has often been desired that the English practice, 
asthe most reasonable, should be here adopted : for so 
long as drivers sit to the right of their vehicles, which 
side allows them the freest use of their whips, so long 
will it be more convenient for meeting vehicles to pass on 
each other's right hand, as the danger of collision be- 
tween them is thereby lessened,” . 

UNeEDA. 
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Grvine Law (3S. xii. 346.)—Till the various 
Procedure Acts rendered legal proceedings some- 
what less dilatory, “law” and “delay” used to 
be thought convertible terms. So I suppose they 
are used in this phrase. Jon J. B. WorKARD. 

Mortors or Orpers (3™ S. xii. 222, 294.) — 
Add “Sublimi feriam sidera vertice,”’ motto of 
the “ most noble and antient order of Falconry.” 
See Proceedings Soc. Antig. 2nd §. iii. 424. ; 

Jon J. B. WorxKarp.. 

Symporicat Recorps (3 §, xii. 371.) —I re- 
member seeing in the temple of Honam, Canton 
River, opposite the factories, the four colossal 
figures, with ten or twelve arms to each, mentioned 
by 8. P. At the time of Lord Amherst’s embassy, 
the Chinese authorities, rather than allow his 
numerous retinue to pass the precincts of the 
town, warehoused pro tem. these monstrous idols 
to make room for the Fankwey or foreign devils, 
as we are irreverently yclept. But what can 
you expect from people who thus reverence their 
own household gods ? P. A. L. 


BaprisMAL Superstition (3 S, xii. 184, 293, 
403.)—I think the question, “ What can have been 
the origin of this particular superstition?” has 
already been sufficiently answered by Mr. Bucx- 
LEY’s reference to medieval practice. But, 
although the subject is too strictly theological to 
be discussed in “N. & Q.,” I hope I may be per- 
mitted to refer to the words of St. Paul: “ Adam 
was first formed, then Eve.” Oo Ee © 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 

Prior’s Poems (3 8, xii. 246, 291, 319.) —If 
J. A. G. had only given me credit for the ability 
to describe what I had before my eyes, with some 
degree of accuracy, this note would not have been 
rendered necessary. The last sentence of his 
remarks is full of errors. The hiatus in my copy 
does include pages 91-96, as I stated. There was 
an engraving, a fragment of which still remains 
to attest its former existence ; — besides, I now 
know the subject of this, and that it is to be found 
in other copies. The pages torn from my copy 
do not contain the commencement of “ The Babb 
a Tale,” which is to be found on p. 97—at least 
“ The Bubble,” for so the word ought to be spelt— 
so that, in my copy at least, this is not on the last 
leaf of the “Curious Maid.” I am obliged for 
the information given in these pages in answer to 
my inquiry. Wrtir1am Bates. 


e, 


ArT AND Part: Ripp (3* §. xii. 
Sackless = innocent. 


Ridd, qy- 


SACKLESS : 
349.)—Scottish law terms. 
Art and part= action or complicity. 
redd = counsel or advice. 

Jos J. B. WorKarp. 

Srrver CHaricr (3 §, xii. 309.)—This com- 
munion cup is mentioned in Gillingwater’s Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Account, §c. 1804, but when 
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Suckling wrote his History of Suffolk, in 1846, was 
“no longer to be heard of.” It seems, therefore, 
to have disappeared between these dates. T. P. 


“ CoMPARISONS ARE Opiovus” (3"S, xii. 278.)— | 


I have a strong impression on my mind that this 
subject was brought forward in “ N. & Q.” several 


years ago, and that I communicated my notion of | 


the origin of the expression at the time. Unfor- 
tunately I cannot find any note of it; but of this 
I am certain, that the phrase occurs, totidem verbis, 
either in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso or in Bojardo’s 
Orlando Innamorato. The exact words are “ma 
le comparazioni son tutte odiose.’’ They are used 
in reference to the comparative merits of Orlando 
and some other hero of the poem. Both authors 
abound in pithy philosophical reflections. 
M. H. R. 


Hartieroot Skat (3 S, xii. 413.) —I think 
that the two priests saying mass, one on each side 
of St. Hilda, are in memory of the double monas- 


tery—one of men, the other of women—which she | 
founded at Whitby, as a priest would of course 


be required to officiate in each. It is not men- 
tioned in the description of the seal what kind of 
bird wo above each priest; but these birds 
are probably introduced in allusion to the wild 
geese which St. Hilda banished for ever on ac- 
count of the great damage they did to the lands of 
her monastery, as related in her acts in Capgrave. 


C. H. 


PIcTURE ATTRIBUTED To Lapy Jang Grey 
(3"* S. x. 131, 132.)—Looking at the engraving 
alluded to by Mr. Jonn Goven Nicnots (132 


-—;9 


which appeared in Pickering’s annual ( The Bijou), | 


by T. A. Dean, after Lucas de Heere, I am the 
more disposed to think with him that it is not 
the portrait of the illfated wife of Lord Guilford, 
inasmuch as Lucas de Heere, to whom it is at- 
tributed, was born at Ghent in 1554, the very 
year of Lady Jane Grey’s execution! Moreover, 
this illustrious Protestant, the enlightened and 
highly-gifted correspondent of the great reformer 
Bullingerus (see her Latin letters in the public 
library at Zurich) was not likely to read her 
rayers in a missal, with images of saints on it, as 
is the one beside the damsel. On the other hand, 


I own I cannot share Mr. J. G. N.’s “ conviction | 


that this portrait is purely a religious picture, and 
undoubtedly intended to represent Mary Mag- 
dalen,” and that from the mere fact that the 
— placed on the carpeted table, in an evi- 
dently elegant apartment, a rich and highly- 


wrought cup, Benvenuto Cellini style, which | 


would, in Mr. Nicwotrs’s opinion, “sufficiently 
imply the box of spikenard.” There is, it seems 
to me, nothing scriptural in this picture. I was 


unfortunately not able to see the National Portrait 
Exhibition at South Kensington, and should much 





| like to know whether there is more ‘uthenticity 
ina “ true and faytheful pourtraicture” of 
Jane Grey, of which I have an engraving been 
me. It is life-size, with a dark velvet head-dreg 
enriched with pearls. The engraving is by R. W, 
| Sievier, from the original by Hans Holbein, im thy 
collection of Colonel Elliott of Nottingham, 
lished in 1822 by John Brydone. Lady Jay 
Grey was but seventeen when she died; this looky 
like a somewhat older person. 
There is another point on which I am sory 
| differ from Mr. Joun Goven NicHors (at legst, 
namesake of his), who published in 1829 a book 
of Autographs of Royal, Noble, and Learned Py. 
sons, in which I find it stated that “ Ferdinand], 
Emperor of Germany, who succeeded his brothe 
Charles V., was the younger son of Mavimilim’ 
They were both sons of Philip of Austria (Maxi 
milian and Mary of Burgundy’s son) called “Th 
Handsome,” and Joanna, called “Crazy Joanna’ 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. PAL 


Smarks (3 S. xii. 348.)—Dr. Raleigh woul 
appear to have derived his information at seconi- 
hand from an article on Jonah in the Dibliothea 
Sacra, vol. x. Andover (U. 8.) 1853, p. 750. Som 
of the stories of the Mediterranean shark then 
| related would appear to have had their birth is 
the hyperbolical West, rather than in the gmp 
and cautious East. They are professedly tok 
identified by a reference to Bochart, Hierozoiom, 
iii. 688 (Lips. 1796), and Eichhorn, Zinieitug 
iii. p. 266 (Leips. 1808). The latter writes 
German, and I am unable to quote him with ay 
satisfaction ; but with Bochart I have been mor 
successful. It will be seen that the most is mak 
of capere potuerit and reperti sint : — 


“ Sed et in Oceano et Mari Mediterraneo non init 
quenter occurrunt. Mediocrem unam se vidisse seritit 
Rondeletius in Santonico littore, que mille librarum por 
dus non excesserit, cule tamen tam patentis, ut homing: 
etiam obesam capere potuerit. (Quod P. Gillio fides 
adstruit, referenti, Nicew et Massilie captas fuisse lamias 
quater mille librarum, in quarum ventriculo loriat 
homines integri reperti sint.” 


The particular story referred to by your om 
respondent is also said to be mentioned in Miiller’ 
edition of Linneus. Juxta Ture 


Pirates on Pew Doors (3™ S. xii. 303)- 
During the prevalence of the erroneous opi 
that a person may “own” a pew as he mays 
house, it was quite common to put on the doot + 
brass plate with the occupant’s name, often wil 
the addition “owner of this pew,” sometimes wil 
heraldic insignia. Many such plates are still ® 

be seen in such of our churches as retain the 
last-century pews, particularly in towns. Insm 
villages the names are painted in large letters @ 
the wood. Washington may have had sae 
| plate, honoris causa, or the plate may have beet 
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gilvered over by some enthusiastic admirer since 
his death. J. TF. F. 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 

Source oF Quotation Wanted (3 S. xii. 
904, 383.) — The Cambridge men of Boswell’s 
time and before would not have been capable of 
calling the Greek given by Malone an Iambic 
line. But the arrangement which I suggested, or 
something like it, was, I think, the line intended, 
and might, before Porson, have deceived persons 
who knew Greek otherwise fairly. Lorp Lytret- 
sox has not observed that a dactyl in the fifth 
foot is not necessary. By reading eds as a mono- 
syllable you obtain a hephthemimeral czsura, but 
st the expense of the fault of a spondee in the 
fourth foot. This alone would show the line to 
be spurious. I have never seen the verb awogpe- 
yi except in this place. This also shows the cor- 
rupted state of the quotation. How did the line 
an? I asked no question about gpevev. But as 
Lorp LyrreLToN says, and may be right in say- 
ing, that there is no such word, it is as well to 
mention what amount of assertion there is on the 
other side. The AEZIKON ‘EAAHNOPQMAIKON, 
published at Basle in 1563, having on its title- 
page, among others, the names of Conrad Gesner 
and Robert Constantine, gives this, “ peveiv, do- 
cere, admonere.” There is no blunder between 
this word and ¢pevdw or dpovéw, for all three stand 
in their proper alphabetical places. I did not say 
that the faulty line was in any part of Euripides. 
I said that I was not able to say whether such a 
statement exists among hisfragments. Something 
was seen by the persons mentioned in Boswell. 
We want to know what. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Srrnye ix THE Dark (3'*S., xii. 106, 178, 392.) 
The stories about seeing in the dark originate in 
the loose way in which people often use words. 
Darkness is a vague term, and we often employ it 
in conversation to imply a very trifling amount of 
illumination. This is granted, and the question 
really is, may not the human eye, under certain 
arcumstances, be able to distinguish objects under 
this very trifling amount of illumination, as well 
as the bat or owl ? Few maintain that the human 
eye in its normal and constitutional state can do 
this; for, as Isidore says,— 

4 verTadwmia est passio qua per diem visus patentibus 
oculis denegatur, et nocturnis irruentibustenebri redditur, 
aut versé vice (ut plerique volunt) die redditur, nocte ne- 
gatur.”—Orig., lib. iv. cap. Viii. 

Of “subjective vision” I know nothing —no 
example save in those who refuse to credit the 
Statements of your correspondent Harrra, and 
others who have known instances where, under the 
ireumstances, objects — inscriptions could be 
Plainly distinguished. The subjective vision of 
such incredulous eye-sophists is plainly that of 
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those who, though eager for light, rub their eyes 
in the dark, and take the resulting optical delu- 
sions for real flashes. In these days of “leaps in 
the dark” it is manifest that this subject is of all but 
paramount importance. In any case we have the 
consolation that we are not abandoned to the owls 
and moles, and I hopefully await the confirmation 
of the statement of your Melbourne correspondent 
respecting the two Scaligers. J. WETHERELL. 
I know as well as OpntTHAaLmosornos that it 
would be impossible for any eyes to see in abso- 
lute darkness, and that there are as many shades 
of what we call darkness as of black or any other 
colour. Also I said nothing about the lady I men- 
tioned having congestion of the brain, since I do 
not know what was really her complaint; I am 
only certain that she had headaches, that when 
unwell she could see farther by daylight than 
other people, and that what she saw, or thought 
she saw, when the candle was out, were no strange 
apparitions, but the furniture which was actually 
in the room. I should add that she was a person 
of sound judgment, far from being timorous or 
what is usually called fanciful. HARFRA. 
Junius (3° S. ix. 85.)— Mr. C. Ross very 
curtly contradicted me upon insufficient grounds. 
At this lapse of time I can quietly tell him that 
Mr. Smith, the editor of the Grenville Papers, after 
long and careful inspection, states that the letters 
sent to Woodfall were copied from an original 
MS., and Charles Butler, in his Reminiscences, 
states that government spies tracked the messenger 
employed by Junius, and found him to be Isaac 
Reed, the editor of Shakspeare, who then resided 
in Staple Inn. Upon these grounds, coupled 
with the express words of Junius, I said that there 
was an author, a copyist, and a messenger. The 
Editor of “N. & Q.” asks me, “By whom and 
where it is acknowledged that George the Third 
knew the author of the Letters.” I did not allude 
to the story of General Desaguilliers found in 
Wraxall, but to Sir David Brewster, who ad- 
vocated the claims of Laughlin Maclean in the 
North British Review for 1849, and therein stated 
that the secret was known to the King and Lord 
Mansfield. Joun Wix1ns, B.C.L. 
Toracco rn Sanskrit (3" §,. xii. 376.) — It is 
not Timalipta, but Tamaliki, another and later 
name for shal we call Tumlook, that Professor 
Wilson derives from Zamdla; and it is in Tama- 
liké and its synonym, Tamolipti, that we are to 
seek the source of the corrupted Tumlook (recte, 
Tamoluka), which name none but an intrepid 
etymologist would think of tracing to tamdla + 
the Arabic muk, region. There are several quasi- 
Sanskrit words for tobacco, as témrakui’ta, &c., all 
of recent origin. But ¢amdla, a term of numerous 
meanings, does not appear to be accepted in litera- 
ture as one of them, although some Pundits of the 
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resent day ignorantly find in it the origin of the 
foreign vocable. I have often heard them repeat 
a Sanskrit stanza, to the effect that, Brahma being 
once requested to name the most esteemed of ve- 
getable products, the word tamdla (understood to 
import tobacco) was emitted from each of his 
four mouths. 

“ Tobacco, it is probable, was unknown to India, as well 
as to Europe, before the discovery of America, It appears 
from a proclamation of Jahangir, mentioned by that 
prince in his own memoirs, that it was introduced by 
Europeans into India either in his or in the preceding 
reign. The truth of this is not impeached by the circum- 
stance of the Hindus having names for the plant in their 
own language : 
seem to be corrupted from the European denomination of 
it, and are not to be found in any old composition.”— 

H. T. Colebrooke), Remarks on the Husbandry and In- 
ternal Commerce of Be ngal, London ed. of 1806, p. 12. 

ILIADES. 
3anK Hart Hovsz, Orrrneton, Kent (3"¢ 8. 
xii. 244.) —I have an old print representing Bark 


Hart House (then a boys’ school), with the spire of | 


the church in the background. The margin has 
been so closely cut, that only the following letters 
remain in the corners : — “ dlin Bark Hart House 
L Hassels Academy.” K. J. 


CuristrAn Names (3 S. xii. 264, 291.)—A 
statement of F. C. H., from his learning and long 
experience, requires no confirmation; but it may 
be worth while to quote Miss Yonge’s opinion 
on this subject : — 

“The increasing devotion to the Blessed Virgin is in- 
dicated by the exaggerated use of Mary in Roman 
Catholic lands, the epithets coupled with it showing the 
peculiar phases of the homage paid to her.” 

Juxta TURR™. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Continuity of Scripture, as declared by the Testimony 
of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. By 
Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. (Murray, 
1867.) 

This little volume chiefly consists of an almost exhaus- 
tive collection of parallel passages in the Old and New 
Testament, with a preface indicating their controversial 
importance in establishing the authority of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. We note with interest ourauthor’s promise of a 
more critical reply to their assailants on another occa- 
sion; but here he writes for orthodox believers, and con- 
tents himself for the most part with pointing out his 
own grounds of faith. Here lies the chief value of the 
brochure. It is a personal profession by one of our 
highest legal luminaries, of his own unshaken faith in 
Holy Scripture, and of his reasons for rejecting with 
aversion such criticism upon it as is to be found in the 
“ Essays and Reviews,” and in similar more recent pub- 
lications, 

Wonderful Inventions, Srom the Mariners’ Compass to the 
Electric Telegraph Cable. By Jobn Timbs, With 
numerous Engravings. (Routledge.) 

In one respect, at least, Mr. Timbs is like Coleridge— 
he is “a man of infinite title-pages” ; but he differs from 
the philosopher in this, among other points, that his title- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


these names, not excepting the Sanscrit, | 


| old 
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pages are followed by the books. His new volume, 
cated to the history of the marvellous diseo 
science—in electricity, chemistry, and mechanical 
which have of late years added so much to the 
progress and our individual comforts, is charac 
the industry in collecting materials, and tact in » 


| them together, which have earned for Mr. Timbs 


place he now holds among compilers of books fer 

million. 

The History of Monaco, Past and Present. 
berton, (Tinsley.) 

Now that Monaco has become the resort of so m 
our health-seeking and pleasure-seeking count; 
there can be little doubt that a popular sketch of ity 
and present history—which is all that the work ¢ 
claims to be considered—will find ready welcome ff 
large number of readers. 


By Hi. 


Dingley's History from Marble, 
Such of our readers as are interested in Gen 


| Topography, but are not members of the Camden § 


will be glad to learn that the Council, at their last 
ing, decided that copies of the admirable photell 
graphed fac-simile of Sir T. Winnington’s inte 
MS., with its innumerable drawings of arms, monw 
antiquities, &c., should be sold to the public, 

the First Part may therefore now be had, at thep 
18s., from Messrs, Nichols of Parliament Street, the B 
lishers to the Society. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Jou~ Tayion, trax Waren Porr. Works in Verse and Pros, 

1630. With or without Portrait. 

Wanted by Wr. Charles S. Simma, 53, King's Street, Mi 


Woon's Bowman's Grony. 1682. 
Maram on Ancaeais. 12mo, 1604. 
Bewiex's Braos. 2 Vols. 
——— y 9 PEDS. 

— sor'’s Fanres. 
Sececr Fanies. 
Fraoopn'’s Nemests or Farrn. 
Srayvpn's Anwaus or rue Reronmatioy. 7 Vols. 8vo. 
Tavion tax Waren Porr. Folio. Fine copy. 
Srawter’s Memoniacs. First Edition. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Condait Stredy 
Bond Street, London, W. 


fatices to Correspondents. 


Ovor Canistmas Nompen (32 pages), to be published on —_ 
will contain among many other interesting and appropriate arti : 
Lancashire Recusant Ballads. 
Old Sayings as to various Days. 
Old Proverbs. 
West Highland Legend. 
Roundells and Cheese or Fruit Trenchers. 
Lord Sinclair and the Men of Guidbrand Dale. 
Lines by John Phillpott, 4c. 4c. 
W. M. M. A portable one-volume octavo edition of Don @ 
Spanish was. published at Madrid in \a%._—The New Bath 
by Christopher Anstey — We are assured that the softness of 
racked bindmg cannot be restored. 
Wits Ketir (Leicester). The old sea song contributed 
Charles Sloman, entitled “ The Stormy Winds do blow,” is P 
the music in Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, fi. 7 
F. A. Matteson. The subject of “ plain song” had better be 
in some church or musical periodical. 
“Noras & Qoaares"’ is registered for transmission abroad, 


] 


Cun» (this week) or aw Oto awpo_ Disrnessrvo Coven sf 
; (rate, 


Locock’s Pormowre Warens.—From Mr. Soars, 67, Goose 
tingham. Nov. 25, 1867. “It gives me great pleasure to best. 
mony as to the efficiency of Dr. Locock’s Wafers. A 
troubled for a long time with a constitutional couch tried one 
the Wafers, and was entirely cured by them.” Dr. Locock’s 
give instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, and 


| ordersof the breath and lungs. To Singers and Public § 


are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice, and he 
pleasant taste. Price Is. dd. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all D 








